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CHILD GUIDANCE YESTERDAY, . 


TODAY, AND TOMORROW 


DurinG its 1940-50 session the New York State 
Legislature passed and made into law (Chapter 567, 
1950) a bill (S.I. 2248 Print 2425 & 3151) stamping 
all child-guidance clinics and “any other facility, by 
whatever name known” as psychiatric institutions, 
thus making them subject to licensing by the New 
York State Department of Mental Hygiene and to 
compulsory psychiatric supervision. This law is one 
of the most reactionary that has been proposed in 
this country in this century. It is a governmental 
measure obstructing educational and psychological 
progress. That it was possible to pass such a law is 
a sign of the unawareness in responsible educational 
circles of the reactionary trends which have gained a 
footing in some of our most influential political and 
administrative agencies. During the past decade these 
forees have become a real danger to the democratic 
structure of this commonwealth. They must be met 
with stern and intensive force, if they are to be pre- 
vented from doing real harm to the educational body 


ERNEST HARMS 
EDITOR, 

‘*THE HANDBOOK OF CHILD GUIDANCE’’ 
protecting the sound growth of our American youth 
and, with this, to youth itself. 

To understand the tendencies in our educational de- 
velopment which are reflected in such a governmental 
measure, some retrospective thoughts must be per- 
mitted. We must turn to the end of the past century 
when educational concepts were basically changed 
and deepened by the dawn of “a new psychology” 
which replaced the famous “psychology without a 
soul” of the period of biological concepts of the 19th 
century. We know that our present psychology of 
childhood would not be possible without the results of 
what legions of psychologists created as a psychologi- 
eal concept of man’s world. This alone, however, is 
not the significant point. The start of the new psy- 
chology was made by medical men, by psychiatrists, 
who were forced by objective observations in their 
work with the mentally ill to create the so-called depth 
psychology as the only workable concept for assisting 
the ailing. It was this start from the abnormal which 
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created the new psychology. Freud, Jung, and Adler, 
Edw. Claparéde, Karl Buehler, and many others who 
developed the new psychology were medical men who, 
by practical circumstances in their field of work, were 
forced to the creation of this basic change in psycho- 
logical concept. 

It was almost identical cireumstances which created 
child guidance and the first child-guidance institutions. 
When in the first decade of this century the penal 
worker realized that one could not deal with children 
who rebelled against the law in the same way as one 
dealt with adults, it was medical men, not educators 
who, with the devotion of insight into the needs of 
youth, were found searching for the right remedy for 
juvenile delinquency. It was Alfred Adler, the psy- 
chiatrist in Vienna, and only a few years later Wil- 
liam Healy, at that time in Chicago, who created the 
first child-guidance institutions in the form of clinics 
to aid deviate youth. Both realized that nothing 
could be expected from education, which was retiring 
more and more into restricted intellectual instruction, 
that could help the mentally, emotionally, and socially 
deranged youth who became delinquent. Both found 
that it was necessary to create an additional form of 
youth care for those aspects which school, home or 
Child guidance and the 
As psychi- 


church could not furnish. 
child-guidance clinic had to be created. 
atric depth psychology was the beginning of our 
modern psychology, so these child-guidance clinics, 
ereated by two psychiatrists, represent the beginning 
of the wide field of child-guidance expressions. 

Of course there was in the narrower psychiatric 
field a continuation, but not even developed to the de- 
gree needed, of an actual psychiatric child-guidance 
elinie, serving the really psychopathie child. Only in 
a rather dogmatic form is this type of work advo- 
cated by a group of psychiatrists who demand as the 
psychiatric child-guidance clinic pattern a triangle of 
workers—a psychiatrist, a testing psychologist, and a 
psychiatrie social worker. It is not our task here to 
go into the objections which the progressive child psy- 
chiatrists have raised against this dogmatic pattern 
and the proposals which they make for proper service 
in the various fields of psychotherapeutie service to 
children. Here the actual situation of child guidance 
in the total field of child care and pedagogy will be 
surveyed in its widest sense. 

Almost immediately after Adler and Healy had in- 
augurated the child-guidance approach in the field of 
definite psychopathic behavior of youth, the impor- 
tance of the entire child-guidance aspect was realized 
in almost every field pertaining to the wider peda- 
gogieal scene. It was soon realized that classroom 
instruction and the elective assimilation of the pro- 
fessional traditions were not enough to give our youth 
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proper vocational advice. Vocational guidance was 
one of the first forms of special guidance which proved 
its importance. Almost at the same time it was re. 
alized that family and sex education as it was tra- 
ditionally mediated by the family or in religious jp. 
struction was not enough for modern youth growing 
up in the strict pattern of scientific thinking. 


such sex and marriage guidance, guidance appeared 


Besides 


in practically every field from leisure-time activity t 
vacation camps. It even turned back and affected 
what was done in the schoolroom, where character and 
personality problems suddenly became part of class 
room concerns. Guidance was suddenly recognized 
as a pedagogical vision through the fog of neglee 
and the inability to cope with the human problems of 
the classroom. Educational guidance problems be. 
came more and more clarified, and just as an army of 
psychologists had gone to work in developing th 
modern psychological aspect of human life, so a sim- 
ilar army of educational workers in various segments 
of education, from educational psychology and testing 
to administration and adjustment of the abnormal, 
went to work to develop the great variety of guidance 
programs, of which the original psychiatrie child- 
guidance clinic remains as one of many. 

The growth of the great variety of various guidance 
specialties naturally required, at a certain point in 
its development, co-ordination. It was the end of th: 
third decade of this century, when this. vision of a 
total field of child guidance had cleared and strength- 
ened itself to such a degree, that it became apparent 
that it actually had to be established as a special and 
specific field of science. It was at this time that the 
present author united with leading guidance workers 
from the various specialties not only to find a scien- 
tific frame and common denominator, but also to docu- 
ment this field in a basie form. The “Handbook of 
Child Guidance” was conceived under the farseeing 
editorial collaboration of workers like Ira S. Wile, 
Henry Schumacher, Clifford Erickson, and Franklin 
J. Keller. Finally in 1948 the handbook was issued, 
presenting almost all major aspects of child guidance, 
tied together by their natural relationship and order 
as part of the world of human knowledge and experi- 
ence, framed by the basie concept that all were part 
of a total science of guidance, which is not completely 
worked out as yet. In the introduction to this hand- 
book this author wrote: 


It is the aim to outline the broad fundamental prob- 
lems which the science of child guidance must encompass 
rather than to indicate the all too apparent deficiencies 
of our present practice in the field. Its main task is not 
so much one of specific detail as one of broad definition 


and outline. ... A broader comprehension of life and 


education to prepare youth to meet it will constitute true 
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guidance. Guidance, so understood, will change 
the balance of our educational values. It will give weight 
not so much to merely inductive knowledge in the class- 
room as to imparting knowledge which will guide youth 
n every phase of existence. 


in As the youngest of all 
child 


our sciences, guidance must be given time to 


ure. 


I u 
nat 


These were the major basic concepts, and the hand- 
book itself was as comprehensive a manifest as pos- 
sible. There is no doubt that these concepts repre- 
sented the general feeling of the majority of those 
who are today thinking and working on the various 
fronts of child-guidance problems. As it is the gen- 
eral scientific spirit of our times, a diversified attitude 
is taken and one will find guidance forms developing 
If one takes 
the literature meant as guidance literature, for in- 


from almost every possible standpoint. 


stance in the field of vocational or sex guidance, one 
will find as many individualized concepts as there are 
books. 
accomplishment, to have a broad and stable general 


It is still more nearly an aim, rather than an 
philosophy of guidance as such. The inductive spirit 
suggests that individual patterns from individual ex- 
periences and individual special fields are developed 
and only later may one find a generalization leading 
toward a total picture and a real co-ordination of what 
one could be justified in terming a science of guidance. 
The forees behind the New York State law, mentioned 
earlier, show clearly the individualizing tendency of 
We have 
similar but fortunately not as strengly and danger- 


one individual group of guidance activities. 


ously expressed attitudes in other special guidance 
fields. 

There is no doubt that for anyone of sincere sci- 
entific spirit a major task in “guiding the guidance 
movement” must tend not only to develop the special 
fields, but also to introduce a dynamic aspect of in- 
terrelation between the individual field and the total 
Not only 
are human beings a partial interest configuration 


aspect and general philosophy of guidance. 
for vocational, marriage, or leisure-time aspects; they 
are beings in all the different aspects which appear to- 
gether and side by side out of a total of existence. 
They are interwoven and co-ordinated and only an ap- 
proach which can see any one in the configuration of 
the total personality will have the correct guidance 
approach. In some respect we have started to see 
these various fields together or their growing from a 
total personality aspect. Especially the demand of 
checking the total personality by a certain set or bat- 
tery of tests before a special guidance program is 
worked out moves in this direction. But we find, in 
this respect, that only a certain personality-evaluation 
aspect is used as a denominator. We have hardly 
made a start in working out a total guidance ap- 
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proach, with the proper evaluation of the specific 
guidance tasks, in the total of an individual’s exist- 
ence. The developed aspect is an individual psycho- 
logical one; the total guidance aspect is a social psy- 
After all, 


most guidance tasks want to adjust the individual in 


chological and individual sociological one. 
his living in the world and the community. Guidance 
philosophy is a social philosophy and as long as we 
do not yet have a sound knowledge of this angle we 
are missing the basic information which is necessary 
to direct guidance. It is the present basic task of 
the guidance movement to work out the co-ordinating 
views of the total science of guidance. 

Edward Weiss, the leader in psychosomatic medi- 
cine, once said that psychosomatic medicine would 
cease to exist the moment general medicine would 
treat the symptoms concerned in the proper way. 
One could say the same for the present special field 
of child guidance in its relationship to the general 
field of education and pedagogy. That guidance be- 
longs in the area of education is known, and the en- 
tire guidance movement is only a consequence of the 
present unadjusted status of education. There is 
also no doubt that the guidance movement will bring 
forth and develop new and essential pedagogical ele- 
ments which are most important for the present status 
of education and that the pedagogical essence of the 
guidance movement will have to flow back into general 
education. The results of the science of guidance will 
be better the more completely they are assimilated 
into a new educational system, which in a perfect 
unified status will combine present intellectual educa- 
tion with these new guidance elements. 

If American civilization wishes to rise to a period 
of high cultural standards, it will have to develop 
such a unified educational philosophy and a system in 
which intellectual education will be completely com- 
bined with what total guidance concepts will develop. 
This is the task and the duty that American pedagogi- 
cal thinking has before it. 

Today the worst difficulties in the development of 
proper guidance approaches and methods results from 
the dogmatic and routinized form into which we have 
The 
greatest difficulty in assimilating guidance methods 
into the total educational world will come from the 


molded the systems of intellectual education. 


rigidness of the present educational world, which is 
interested mainly in mediating knowledge. Any pro- 
gressive thinking for the- proper growth of the edu- 
cational development of this country must oceupy 
itself intensively with these problems of basic change 
in the present teaching systems. The job to be done 


is the most difficult ever requested in the social and 


Considerable 


mental development of this civilization. 
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change will also take place in such specialized guid- 
ance methods as are being developed at present. This 
is the Seylla rock endangering one side of the proper 
growth of the child-guidance approach. 

There is, however, also a Charybdis rock, com- 
the individualistic tendencies of present 


active special-guidance fields, each of which believes 


posed of 


that it alone has to solve the entire guidance or edu- 
cational problems or, at the very least, to be the de- 
ciding or dominating factor. This not only leads to 
dangerous and unjustified onesidedness, but also turns 
away all positive interests and developmental powers 
which desire to co-ordinate with the guidance sciences. 
Such onesidedness will delay the development of a 


Shorter Papers. 
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special field, because it will not receive the proper ad. 
justment to the real tasks confronting it. Such one. 
sidedness is especially dangerous when it tries to use 
administrative and governmental authority to bring 
itself unjustified power and suppress all other sound 
developments and scientific adjustments. 

The attempt to make psychiatry the deciding an- 
thority over all guidance fields is an example. It 
must be met as quickly and intensively as possible, 
Psychiatry claims to be the most humanitarian of the 
seiences. It certainly cannot claim this in the fune- 
tion which some of its representatives demand, a 
police-like power over all proper guidance of our 
youth. 









THE LONELY ROAD OF UNREALITY 


EveLyN I. BANNING 


Watertown (Mass.) High School 


Or the varied processes of adjustment in response 
to the child’s inner needs, the natural events of his 
life, and the presence and activities of those about 
him, adjustment by withdrawal presents the greatest 
challenge to the teacher, not only because withdrawal 
responses often escape notice, but mainly because such 
avoidant modes, more insidious than others, may be- 
come habitual and pathological before recognition. 
According to Louttit,! the boundaries between psycho- 
neuroses and psychoses are no clearer than those be- 
tween personality difficulties and psychoneuroses. In 
other words, between the child’s seclusiveness and 
timidity, resulting from the withdrawing mode of be- 
havior, and the borderlands of the functional psy- 
chosis of schizophrenia, there are no clearcut demarca- 
tions, no signposts that unquestionably indicate to the 
teacher that ahead lies the Lonely Road of Unreality. 
Nevertheless, the withdrawing, recessive personality, 
subjected to unbearable stresses and strains of his 
personal and social environment, may become the 
severely distorted and shattered personality of the 
psychotie. 

Ten years ago Teresa, a slight, silent, and inactive 
child of seven completed grade one with a satisfactory 
record. The teacher’s only comment at the time was, 
“Teresa is unsocial and shows no interest in playing 
with the other children.” Today Teresa is institution- 
alized in a mental hospital, classified: schizophrenia, 
hebephrenic. And yet Teresa’s behavior all through 
her eight years of public school received scarcely more 
than passing attention; indeed, no teacher considered 


New York: 


‘*Clinieal Psychology.’’ 
P. 492. 


1C. M. Louttit. 
Harper and Brothers, 1936. 











her withdrawn manner or her extreme seclusiveness a 
matter of concern since she caused no disturbance in 
the classroom and showed great solicitation for teacher 
approval in the early grades. 

Two questions immediately present themselves for 
our consideration of the teacher’s role in recognizing 
and in treating behavior anomalies. 

1. What are the symptoms of prepsychotie behavior 
observable in school children? 

2. What help can the teacher actually give the child 
after recognizing these early symptoms? 

The predisposing causative factors of schizophrenia 
are not definitely known ;? on the other hand, the pre- 
cipitating factors, whether organic illness, physical dis- 
comfort, emotional trauma, psychic conflicts, or the de- 
velopmental crisis of childhood or adolescence, merely 
evoke and exaggerate the schizophrenic response when 
the pattern has already been established. Bleuler 
states “There is nothing to be gained by listing the 
factors that have been implicated in the precipitation 
of the functional psychosis; obviously any incident 
toward which an individual may have become sensitized 
ean tip the balanee.”* For the teacher, therefore, the 
important consideration lies not in the etiology of the 
psychosis, either generally or in any specific case such 
as that of Teresa, nor in the therapy possible after the 
onset of mental deterioration, but rather in the recog- 
nition of the early symptoms of behavior disorders for 
the purpose of planning the best methods of improv- 
ing the child’s adjustment to reality. Likewise the 
full social significance of the value of early recognition 
is clear in view of the fact that schizophrenia is usually 
found among adolescents and young adults and that it 
accounts for approximately one fourth of all mental 
disorders. 


2C. Bradley. ‘‘Schizophrenia in Childhood.’’ New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1941. P. 56. 

3 J. MeV. Hunt. ‘‘ Personality and the Behavior Dis- 
orders.’’ New York: Ronald Press, 1944. P. 869. 
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Although sufficient data regarding prepsychotic be- 
havior of the more serious disorders are unfortunately 
lacking, the preschizophreniec symptoms, in a broad 
sense, do resemble the introverted type of personality 
described by Jung and others. The most distinctive 
feature, according to Young,‘ is the gradual and in- 
sidious development of inattention and emotional in- 
lifference to the world outside of the individual. Ex- 
treme seclusiveness, excessive daydreaming, regression 


of personal interests, and odd behavior are primary 
symptoms. The teacher needs to observe carefully the 
behavior of the shy, timid, and quiet pupil who may 
be overlooked, since he does not disturb class routine. 
Inasmuch as it is not always easy to determine whether 
the child’s behavior is a normal striving for a satis- 
factory adjustment or an-abnormal inability to meet 
regular daily experiences, the teacher should have a 
sound understanding of the psychology of adjustment 
and of human behavior. 

The secondary symptoms are many and varied, de- 
pending upon the developmental stage, all symptoms 
that give evidence of a disordered contact with the 
environment. Out of the specific experiences, the in- 
dividual comes to develop certain standard or habitual 
forms of reaction, substitute responses that in psy- 
choties tend to involve the entire organization. See- 
ondary symptoms include temper displays, a dimin- 
ished breadth of general interest, emotional expres- 
sions, negativisms, psychomotor agitation, a variety of 
speech disorders, and overt sex practices. In these 
more severe cases, the teacher should not consider her- 
self qualified for therapy, but should instead refer the 
child to a clinical specialist or psychiatrist. Such use 
of available resources for the treatment of severe be- 
havior disorders is distinctly a credit to the profes- 
sional alertness of the teacher. 

The school and the teacher, however, do play a sig- 
nificant-part in treating behavior problems before the 
developing personality of the child begins to deviate 
conspicuously from a normal path. Both through 
modifying the environmental factors of the school and 
through working directly with the child, the individual 
may be taught to meet social and cultural frustrations 
successfully and may be shielded from unattainable 
ideals of success. Work that is within the capacity of 
the child, that is meaningful, and that provides him 
with some sense of accomplishment is essential. Men- 
tal balance can also be aided by additional ambivalent 
activities that are approved outlets for deep and un- 
satisfied wishes: art, avocations, and hobbies. Most 
important of all, however, is the therapeutic attitude 
of the teacher, that teacher who, by her real under- 
standing and knowledge of behavior anomalies, her 
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‘“Personality and Problems of Adjust- 
New York: F. 8. Crofts and Company, 1945. 
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resourcefulness, and encouragement, offers affectional 
security to the quiet, insecure child in a social setting 
not unduly exciting. Thus the teacher may be of help 
to the preschizophrenic child who is giving evidence 
of difficulty in making a reasonably adequate adjust- 
ment to the world of reality. 


BRITAIN’S UNIVERSITY 
UNDERGRADUATES 


JACK WINOCOUR 


Associate Editor of Contact Publications, London 


You ean identify them by their hatless heads, a 
studied negligence in dress, and a bundle of books 
under their arms. They have a free-and-easy attitude 
to life. 


hard at equipping themselves for it. 


Yet they are serious about it, and they work 
That sums up 
the new generation of Britain’s 18,000 undergraduate 
students who are completing their first freshman term 
at universities, colleges, technical schools, and train- 
ing centers. 

Oxford, Cambridge, and London are not the only 
places where they are to be found. 
and out of lecture rooms and cafeterias or line the 
playing fields of Lampeter in North Wales and 
Leicester in the English Midlands, of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, and Exeter in the English county of Devonshire. 
There are nearly 30 universities and university col- 
leges in Britain, and upwards of 100 other places of 
higher learning. The academic population has soared 
from the prewar figure of 50,000 to nearly 90,000 as 
the national appetite for knowledge has increased and 
opportunities have broadened. 


They march in 


Most students nowadays are receiving financial as- 
sistance of some kind from the government, county 
and local education authorities, schools, and private 
endowments. Education is no longer a privilege for 
a few. That has been long since recognized by all 
political parties in Britain. Assistance breeds a sense 
of social responsibility in the young student today. 
He, or she, is anxious to justify it to parents, teachers, 
and the community generally. There are few playboys 
and glamor girls and as a rule these are frowned on 
by their fellows. 

The sons and daughters of farm laborers, coal- 
miners, and small shopkeepers all have a chance, if 
they merit it, of following useful careers of which an 
older generation merely dreamed. There is a wide 
vista of choice ahead of them, not only in the old es- 
tablished professions, but in trade and industry, in 
social and national service. 
the opportunity. 

What interest there is in politics is largely concerned 
with the cut and thrust of parliamentary democracy. 
In the great Union societies of Oxford and Cambridge 


They are responding to 
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universities, future Prime Ministers and Leaders of 
the Opposition learn to conduct political debate and 
argument in Britain’s time-honored way of defending 
to the death their opponents’ right to have their say. 
Nobody takes to the mountains because the vote has 
gone against him. The topics of controversy are those 
which agitate the nation as a whole, questions of na- 
tionalization, of foreign policy, of human relationship. 

Student political action as such is nonexistent, for 
in Britain students do not see themselves as an ¢lite 
or privileged body somehow or other segregated and 
cut off from the general body of the nation. They are 
part of it. If they have grievances, and it would be 
strange if young people did not occasionally chafe at 
the restrictions imposed on them by well-meaning 
elders, they have the means of righting them through 
the well-organized student bodies that exist in every 
university or college. More likely than not their com- 
plaints will be about cooking in canteens, but there 
have been no eases of strike action to secure better 
The strike threat has no 


part in student life in Britain, because students realize 


boiled potatoes or cabbage. 


that they would be striking against themselves by fore- 
going their lectures, classes, and tutorials. 

Today undergraduate extracurricular interests seek 
a much wider field than that of politics. Never before 
have music, drama, ballet, and the fine arts so flour- 
ished in Britain’s universities. The students are in 
the vanguard in discovering newer and higher forms 
of leisure and, indeed, they reflect the subtle, but ever- 
growing improvement of taste in the nation as a 
whole. The queues outside the Royal Albert Hall and 
Sadler’s Wells in London for concerts and ballet are 
often student queues, and there is more excitement 
over a new Benjamin Britten opera than a vote of 
confidence in the House of Commons. 

The shortage of man power in Britain has given a 
chance to thousands of students to play an important 


Reborts... 
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part in national service. In the summer of 1949 som 
5,000 students, aided by 1,500 visitors from overseas, 
helped to bring in the harvest in farming camps up 
and down the country. Altogether some 30,000 stu. 
dents, nearly a third of the national body, took jobs 
of one kind or other, ranging from baby sitting 
building steel towers for the Scottish hydroelectri: 
program. They operated telephones, cleaned fish, de 
livered the morning milk, made hay, and lifted po. 
tatoes. 

Techniques acquired in World War II were turned 
to the needs of peace. In “Operation Soapsuds” 300 
students helped laundries wash shirts and _ sheets, 
“Operation Nightingale” engaged hundreds more jn 
assisting hard-pressed nurses in hospitals. In th 
winter thousands of London students helped the rail- 
ways and the General Post Office as sorters, loaders, 
and deliverers of letters and parcels during the rush 
before Christmas. They were paid at union rates, 

But study and vacation work are not the only things 
in a student’s life. There is still plenty of time for 
fun on Guy Fawkes’ Day celebrated every November 
5 or University Boat Race night after Oxford and 
Cambridge have competed in their annual race on the 
Thames, near London. Sometimes the fun gets rather 
rough and results in a difference of opinion with a 
tolerant and long-suffering constabulary. But the 
next morning, as a rule, all is forgotten and forgiven. 
In many of Britain’s provincial universities the an- 
nual students’ “Rag” is an occasion for collections to 
be made for local and national charities. Buirming- 
ham’s annual “Carnival” raised over £10,000 to launch 
a holiday home for children. Neweastle-on-Tyne had 
a “Rag” which netted £6,000 for cancer research. At 
Sheffield, the “Rag” magazine Twikker got into trouble 
with the authorities for certain indiscretions, but not 
before 40,000 copies had been sold to swell the revenue 
for good causes. 





COLLEGE STUDENTS IN INDIA 


Ruta C. WRIGHT 
City College School of Business and Civic 
Administration, New York 


In 1857 the British founded Calcutta University as 
a co-ordinating institution whose control over several 
surrounding colleges was exercised through giving ex- 
Though 
actual instruction took place in the colleges, degrees 


aminations for entrance and for degrees. 


were granted by the university with which the ecol- 
leges were affiliated. When the British left India on 
August 15, 1947, there were 20 universities. Five 


have since been established, each one located to serve 
a province or state not covered by those established 
earlier. 

The original university structure, still followed in 
four institutions, is that of a co-ordinating body which 
conducts for the affiliated 
Seven universities, offering instruction on both un- 
dergraduate and graduate level, have no affiliated col- 
Two combine the teaching function with that 


examinations colleges. 


leges. 
of administering a group of loosely federated col- 
leges. The largest number of Indian universities, 
twelve in all, teach university students and supervise 
the affiliated colleges through entrance and degree 
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examinations for all students of those colleges. Uni- 
formly all Indian students earn university, not college, 
ieerees granted solely on the basis of examination 
results. 

Though the fundamental plan of institutions of 
higher learning has not altered with the freedom of 
India, the environment in which the student finds him- 
self has been undergoing rapid change. In the days 
yf India’s fight for political freedom, the student was 
irged by the Congress Party to take the maximum in- 
terest in politics. He was encouraged to initiate dem- 
nstrations against the administration and faculty 
Often 
‘ weeks at a time he was assigned by the Congress 


who were assumed to represent the British. 


Party to the task of living in a rural area where he 
transmitted to the uninformed villagers the story of 
The student 


who thus awakened a desire for independence in his 


non-co-operation and civil disobedience. 


ellow countrymen felt that he shared vitally in a 
worth-while movement. Today the student, advised 
by Congress Party leaders that his duty now is to 
withdraw from polities and devote his full time to 
study, feels abandoned. The “veteran” of the free- 
dom movement still in college, having used precious 
years in political protest, now realizes that he is 
He finds 


the adjustment to a quiet scholarly life a difficult one. 


no longer needed in his former capacity. 
He may still resist authority. He may choose to re- 
member the prefreedom allegiance of the faculty to 
the status quo and thus consider that their conserva- 
tism overbalances the value of their intellectual mes- 
sage. In any ease, he may choose to postpone study 
until the few months immediately preceding the uni- 
versity examinations and devote earlier months to 
easual class attendance with political discussions and 
meetings as his major interests. 

The matter of language provides another changing 
With the exception of Os- 
mania University in Hyderabad, where since its in- 


aspect of academic life. 


ception in 1920 the basie language of instruction has 
been Urdu, the medium throughout India has been 
English. The people have understandably hoped that 
English would be replaced after freedom by an Indian 
language, but the problem is complicated by the size 
of the country and the presence of at least twelve 
major languages. Since the national assembly in 1949 
voted that Hindi is to be the national language, it is 
expected that all universities wil! adopt this medium 
of instruction ultimately. Scientific and technical 
textbooks must be prepared after vocabulary defi- 
elencies have been supplied. Lengthy scholarly con- 
sultations must precede such writing. Several insti- 
tutions in districts where Hindi is the principal local 
language may effect the change within the next decade, 
but others in districts where one of the other Indian 


languages is spoken may require more than a genera- 
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tion. There is genuine reluctance in these non-Hindi- 
speaking areas to attempt to supplant both English 
and the local language with Hindi or to add another 
One Madras 


college teaches eight languages, three of which a stu 


language as a requirement for a degree. 


The student who is 


given an opportunity to choose a language senses the 


dent must handle proficiently. 
perplexity of the local and national scene. He may be 
eager in loyalty to his country to learn Hindi, yet he 
is unwilling to speak less fluently an international 
language like English. 

Another major difficulty lies in the financial situa- 
tion. Student fees, which have always supplied a 
major share of the total income in Indian college 
budgets, now provide from 50 to 85 per cent of the 
income except in the three universities partially sup- 
ported by the government of India, i.e., in Aligarh, 
Delhi. the 


Union of India, faced with financial demands in other 


Benares, and Provinces and states in 


governmental divisions, must designate an increasing 
amount to the colleges if higher education is to be the 


The 


cost of university administration and teaching, that 


privilege of the able rather than of the wealthy. 


part of it which is not covered by students’ fees, has 
been largely met in government colleges by the pro- 
vincial government and in private colleges by grants 
and endowments. A student admitted to college on 
the basis of a rigid examination must pay fees which 
In 
eases financial aid for a few good students is provided, 
The 


labor supply is such that work which might be done 


represent a relatively heavy investment. some 


but nowhere is there opportunity for self-help. 
by a student on a part-time basis invariably becomes 


The lack of eo- 
operative dormitories, part-time work, and scholar- 


a full-time job for a local laborer. 


ships or fellowships causes the student no little anxi- 
ety because of the burden on his parents. 
Enrollment varies from 150 in a private college to 
2,000 in a government college and from 1,800 students 
in the colleges affiliated with Rajputana University to 
an estimated 50,000 in those affiliated with Caleutta 
University. In most institutions classes are large and 
classrooms are crowded. Faculty members use the 
lecture method and have little time for the academic 
and vocational counseling which students need as they 
face the demands of a developing country. 
Student-government organizations, usually called 
Unions, traditionally designate the college president 
as president, with the students’ choice serving as a 
vice-president or “senior student” or student chair- 
man. The unions frequently do not reflect student 
thinking, nor are they allowed to deal openly with 
student needs. Some college presidents preside at all 
union meetings, a few demand the privilege of can- 
celing a meeting when they cannot be present, and 


A few 


some exhibit other authoritarian tendencies. 





administrative officials, however, realizing how valu- 
able a genuine student union can be as a clearing 
house for the expression of student opinion and for 
the formulation of co-operative plans to overcome 
existing difficulties, are sponsoring democratic student 
participation in various types of governmental or- 
ganizations. 

A good example of student organization with ad- 
ministrative approval and encouragement is the virile 
student government at Delhi College. Carrying on 

under adverse circumstances in poor buildings in a 
crowded section of Old Delhi, the student union fol- 
lows the parliamentary plan. Recently the “premier” 
and his party forced a vote of confidence on the bud- 
get of the union. After a debate lasting eight hours, 
92 per cent of the students voted to accept the budget. 
The present government thus continues to administer 
student affairs, with the healthy minority well or- 
ganized and ready to take over if the ruling party 
loses popular support. The entire college, that is the 
administration, the faculty, and the students, all re- 
flect the influence of the experiment in wholesome 
citizenship training. 

At Osmania University, a relatively young institu- 
tion located in the domain of the Nizam of Hyderabad 
(a predominantly Muslim university), each college 
on the main campus has a well-organized student 
union with all officers’ posts filled by students. Ri- 
valry between the colleges stimulates intellectual ac- 
tivities as well as sports. At Osmania excellent dor- 
mitories provide a positive influence in developing 
group morale, in building understanding, and in mak- 
ing friendships. Central dining rooms, an innovation 
in some parts of India, are being accepted, though 
there are usually two dining rooms in each dormitory, 
one for vegetarians and one for nonvegetarians. 

Benares Hindu University, situated in the city made 
famous because it is the center of the Hindu religion, 
has elicited the interest of a number of wealthy ma- 
harajas who have contributed to the building of dor- 
mitories and to certain instructional divisions. One 
guesthouse is now used as an International Center, 
where foreign students and local student leaders visit 
and hold discussions. Indian students, with a warm 
regard for and an intense interest in students from 
other lands, exert unusual effort to include these vis- 
itors in their activities. 

Student energy and opinion find an outlet, in India 
as elsewhere, through student publications. One type 
is the “wall” newspaper, a handwritten series of pa- 
pers tacked to a wall where all may stand and read. 
This newspaper, issued weekly, usually has news 
items, cartoons, and serious essays in local languages. 
Every college has an annual, called the “magazine,” 

which publishes samples of student and faculty writ- 
ing but on which a faculty member serves as editor. 
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In colleges where good student-group morale ha; 
developed over a period of years a number of socia| 
service projects have been instituted, projects which 
in some cases utilize the energies formerly devoted ty 
political protest. Physical help for some of India’s 
seven million displaced persons, schools for poor chil. 
dren from the neighborhood of the college, public 
health and playground work in outlying villages, ang 
literacy classes for adults are typical undertakings, 
A few able students of one women’s college, drawy 
together some years ago by their desire to teach 
group of children in a corner of the campus, now 
proudly support the student union which owns , 
three-room school near the campus. Three full-time 
teachers and two social workers provide 150 neighbor. 
hood children and their mothers with schooling and 
handeraft training. The college students not only 
manage the budget but participate in various enter- 
prises such as the annual play féte, the sale of hand. 
work, and monthly parents’ meetings. 

Now that Indian education is dedicated to the prep. 
aration of citizens of a free country, methods, goals, 
and standards must undergo change. Students as in- 
dividuals and students as members of groups must bx 
helped to achieve maturity. Fortunately, common 
purpose is a potent integrating force. Responsible 
student participation in campus life develops atti- 
tudes and characteristics which are essential in a free 
society. Indeed it is impossible to gauge the social 
significance to the new India of a generation of young 
people who experienced dynamic group training for 
the profession of citizenship during their college 
years. 

OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE 
EXAMINATIONS 


F. L. Marcuse 
Cornell University 


Wiru the advent of the large class and the IBM 
scoring machine came the large scale use of the ob- 
jective examination. With this increased use there 
arises the need of re-emphasizing the limitations of 
this method of testing. 

Criticisms of the objective examination are numer- 
ous. It encourages the wrong type of study habit 
(a “bits-and-pieces” approach); its items are fre- 
quently ambiguous; it facilitates cheating; it seldom 
corresponds with the broad objectives of a course 
and finally; and most important, it does not permit 
the student to gain practice in or become familiar 
with that type of test which he is most likely to en- 
counter in advanced work. This last point is espe- 
cially of concern when one realizes that the most 
frequent complaint encountered is that advanced stu- 
dents do not know how to organize their thoughts on 
paper or to integrate material. The answer to this 
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riticism may lie, in part, in the simple fact that they 
In regard to the 
objection of item ambiguity it may be argued that 


( 


have not been required to do so. 


this may be circumvented by the use of item analysis. 
To do this requires the reuse of items and only focuses 
on another point of criticism, t.e., cheating. Buxton 
has stated, “It is impossible to beat fraternity-house 
systems so that reuse of questions is a dubious pro- 
cedure.”! Techniques by which this apparent para- 
dox may be avoided exist, but they tend to be cum- 
bersome and infrequently used, and to represent the 
loss of one of the chief arguments for the use of 
objective examination, i.e., time saving. It may well 
be that the time involved in constructing unambiguous 
objective examinations, which will not give an unfair 
advantage to any one group, may be little less than 
that required to mark subjective essay questions. 
Student attitude to the type of examination, while 
only one facet of the problem, is nevertheless an im- 
To obtain data on this aspect of the 
question the following procedure was used. Two 


portant one. 


questions were asked of students; one concerned the 
kind of examination they preferred taking, i.e., 
whether objective or subjective, and the other, which 
type of examination they believed led to the “most 
personally satisfying type of work.” Objective ex- 
aminations were defined as including true-false, mul- 
tiple-choice (many items in this category really be- 
long to the previous one because of the nature of the 
alternative presented), and matching questions. Sub- 
jective examinations were said to include essay and 
short-answer questions. Cumulative grade averages 
for the previous term were also asked for. Answers 
to these questions were obtained by means of a ques- 
tionnaire, insuring anonymity, which was admin- 
istered at the end of the term to the writer’s second- 
course class in elementary psychology. This group 
eonsisted of 152 students, approximately evenly di- 
vided as to sex and comprising in the large part 
sophomores and juniors from the College of Arts and 
Sciences. They were accustomed to both types of 
examinations and had had objective tests in their 
first course in psychology and only subjective tests 
in their second. The instructor was careful not to 
indicate a preference for either type of examination 


1C, Buxton. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 1: 303-311. 
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and saw to it that the grades given and the exami- 
nation time permitted did not differ significantly from 
the first to the second course. 

In response to the first questions 65 per cent indi- 
eated that they preferred taking the subjective ex- 
amination; while to the second question 75 per cent 
replied that the subjective type was more personally 
satisfying. A breakdown of results in terms of aca- 
demic averages above and below 80 showed that, 
while 70 per cent of the latter favored taking sub- 
jective tests, only 51 per cent of the former did so. 
It would seem that there was a trend for the more 
able students to favor the objective examination. The 
figure of 51 per cent, however, refers only to taking 
examinations, for to the second question asking which 
kind of test led to the “most personally satisfying 
type of work,” 45 per cent of the group with academic 
average above 80 changed to support subjective ex- 
aminations, giving a final figure of 74 per cent in 
response to question 2. The corresponding figure for 
those with academic averages below 80 who changed 
to support subjective examinations in the second ques- 
tion was 8 per cent. (The change for the whole class 
in the opposite direction, i.e., from support of sub- 
jective to objective examination in questions 1 and 2, 
respectively, was 3 per cent.) 

Why should student evaluation favor the subjective 
test? The answer to this question may lead back to 
certain points already mentioned and/or reflect the 
general climatological effect of the quality and type 
of tests taken in courses at college. Questions of time 
and grades may be controlled but it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to equate the quality of subjective and 
objective tests. It would seem on the basis of the 
data obtained that the more able student possesses 
the “know-how” of answering objective tests or be- 
lieves that it is easier to prepare for examinations 
requiring recognition rather than recall. At the same 
time he realizes and acknowledges, as do the majority 
of other students, that the subjective examination in- 
volves the “most personally satisfying type of work.” 
For this reason as well as for the pedagogical con- 
siderations mentioned above, the writer, while in no 
sense believing in the infallibility of either type of 
test, would argue for the use of subjective rather 
than objective examinations. 





HOW MANY COLLEGE GRADUATES WILL 
THERE BE LIVING IN 1960? 


C. W. REEDER 
The Ohio State University 


How many college graduates will there be living in 
This is a question which has troubled many 


1960? 


Some estimates have been made by various 
Here is another one. 


people. 
writers.! 

18. E. Harris. ‘‘The Market for College Graduates, 
1949’’: C. E. Partch. ‘‘ Analysis of the Need for Facili- 
ties to Provide Adequate Higher Educational Opportuni- 
ties for Veterans and for Graduates of Secondary Schools, 
1946’’; U. S. President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion. Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol- 
ume 1. ‘‘Establishing the Goals.’’ 1947. 
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According to the United States Census for 1940 
there were 3,407,331 living college graduates 25 years 
of age or older at that time. How many of these 
rraduates will be living in 1960? 


in the following table. 


into the census age group and then an actuarial sur- 
vival rate? is applied to show the number who will be 


living in 1960. 


TABLE I 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF COLLEGE GRADUATES LIVING IN 
1940 WHO WILL Be LIVING IN 1960 


Estimated 





Age No. living Estimated number 
group in 1940 survival living 
in 1960 
25-29 505,648 90.8 
30-384 466,804 $7.2 . 
35-389 435,116 $2.6 v, 
40-44 400,561 75.9 308,! 
15-49 876,169 7.1 252, 
90-54 330,511 55.5 183,434 
D-H 267,475 41.1 109,932 
6G0-64 217,047 25.5 55,387 
65-69 170,707 12.4 21,168 
10-74 116,531 1.4 5,127 
75 and 120,960 1.2 1,452 
over 
rotal 407,331 2,159,730 


The census of 1940 recorded only college graduates 
At the time of 
enumeration there were some graduates from college 
These 
would be the graduates of the years 1936-1939—ages 


9994 


who were 25 years of age or older. 


too young to be included in the tabulation. 


Graduates of prior years would be 25 years of 
age and hence included in the tabulation. How many 
of these graduates will be living in 1960? 


The number of college graduates for the years 


TABLE II 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF COLLEGE GRADUATES OF 1936-1939 
WHo WILL BE LIVING IN 1960 


: College Estimated Estimated 
Year rraduates survival no. living 
scien irate rate in 1960 
1936 143,961 90.7. 130,573 
1937 154,452 91.3 141,015 
1938 164,943 92.1 151,913 
1939 175,722 92.7 162,894 
Total 639,078 586,395 


1936-1939 is available from the United States Office 
of Education. By applying the appropriate survival 
rate to each year the number expected to be living 
in 1960 ean be found. 

Since 1940 our colleges have continued to graduate 
students. During the past few years the number has 
been unusually large on account of the veterans bulge. 
How many of these recent graduates will be living 
in 1960? 


216th Census, 1940. United States life tables and 


actuarial tables, 1939-1941, by T. N. E. Grenville, 1946, 


page 26. 


TA 
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BLE III 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF COLLEGE GRADUATES OF 1940-1945 
WHO WILL BE LIVING IN 1960 


The answer appears 


The graduates are arranged 


Estimated Number 











Year a. survival living 
er rate in 1960 

1940 186,500 93.0 

1941 185,924 93.5 

1942 94.0 

1943 94.5 

1944 125,875 95.0 

1945 131,025 95.4 

1946 136,174 95.8 

1947 201,439 96.1 

1948 266,893 96.5 

1949 366,634 96.8 

Total 1,937,732 





How many graduates will there be from colleg 


from 1950 to 1960 and how many will be living in 


1960? 


census estimates of population and applying an esti- 
The estimate used is the figure 


mate of graduation. 
for graduation at the highest peak of college at- 
tendance before World War II[—namely, 1.6 per cent. 
The statistics involved in this estimate are produced 
in Table IV. 

TABLE IV 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF COLLEGE GRADUATES 1950-1960 
AND NUMBER WHO WILL BE LIVING IN 1960 





This number can be estimated by taking the 


Nes oe Per- Esti- Not 4 
car patimated —eent- mated ES, Number 
Year P go ceonnl age college ro ta living 
~- ewe yve ors a re is orn 
of age =_— — vival 1960 

1950 11,555,000 1.6 184,880 97.2 179,703 
1951 No estimate : 181,000 97.5 176,475 
1952 No estimate 178,000 97.8 174,084 
1953 No estimate 175,000 98.1 171,675 
1954 No estimate a 171,000 98.4 168,264 
1955 10,514,000 1.6 168,224 98.7 166,037 
1956 No estimate 170,000 99.0 168,300 
1957 No estimate ace 172,000 99.2 170,624 
1958 No estimate a 174,000 99.5 173,130 
1959 No estimate i 176,000 99.7 175,472 
1960 11,173,000 1.6 178,768 100 178,768 

1,928,872 1,902,532 


By adding the various estimates the total number 
of college graduates living in 1960 can be secured. 
The data are presented in Table V. 

TABLE V 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF COLLEGE GRADUATES 1960 





Number 
Age group graduates 

5* 5 living 

in 1960 
Age 25 or older (1940) ..........c0.:. 2,159,730 
Graduates 1936-19089 .....cisccvcveese 586,395 
Graduates 1940-1949 ...............6. 1,845,927 


Estimated graduates 1950-1960 ...... 1,902,532 


The estimated number of college graduates in 1960 
is probably an underestimate. The statisticians in the 
Census Bureau cite the continued decrease in mortality 
rates as a basis for the continued revision of actuarial 
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rates. The estimates in this study are subject to this 
nitation. Should there be any increase in the per- 
centage of pupils graduating from the high schools 
(highest attained nationally—50.8 
ner cent of the 17-year-olds in 1939-1940), this factor 
would upset the estimate. Such an event would be 


percentage ever 


eontrarv to current trends in school enrollment. 


Events... 
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Should there be any increase in the percentage of 
high-school graduates going to college (fairly stable 
at 25 per cent), then this factor would upset the es- 
timate. Such is not likely to be the case because the 
trend is away from the college-preparatory course 
industrial and vocationalized 


and toward the pro- 


grams in our high schools. 





IMPROVING PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

THERE is no clearer measure of the development of 
the public-school systems of this country than a com- 
parison of the early tentative efforts made nearly half 
a century ago to provide professional preparation for 
school superintendents with the programs to be devel- 
oped in a number of centers under the grant made by 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
Society, August 12, p. 107). The early pioneers— 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, E. C. Elliott, and George D. 
Strayer—when they started could hardly have antici- 
pated the broad ramifications of the job of the modern 
administrator of a public-school system. 


(see SCHOOL AND 


Nor is there 
any suggestion of such a development in the first 
modern work on public-school administration by 
Samuel Train Dutton and David Snedden. To the 
later development the work of Strayer has undoubt- 
edly made an important, valuable, and continuing 
contribution. 

The new programs, which, it is to be hoped, will be 
sufficiently varied to serve as diverse experiments, will 
utilize the full resources of each of the university 
eenters which is to carry them out. They will accord- 
ingly inelude studies “not only in the field of educa- 
tion but also in related areas of social psychology, 
health, 


pology, economics, and political science.” 


business administration, sociology, anthro- 
To these 
areas that are listed in the plans so far reported, it 
is to be hoped that there will be added the study of 
intellectual history, the history of ideas, and cultural 
history. 

The administration of American education presents 
a curious paradox. The strong feature of the public- 
school system is undoubtedly the absence of centralized 
control, which should make for an absence of uni- 
formity. And yet as one examines the system one 
cannot but be impressed by the fact that there is not 
that variety within a common framework that one 
would expect. Further, despite localization, the same 
slogans and the same clichés sweep from one end of 
the country to the other with the rapidity of a forest 


fire. Like fashion designers, those responsible for 
I 


“selling” 


education to the public feel it incumbent to 


sell the latest as the best. It is against this kind of 
practice that the broader preparation that is now in 
sight should protect and caution the administrators 
of education, who should become educational statesmen 
and leaders rather than salesmen of education with 
labels. 

Promising as the new programs are, it is not out of 
place to state with all the emphasis possible that im- 
proved administration does not necessarily mean bet- 
ter education. In this connection it is not irrelevant 
to quote the following statement from the latest report 
of the Ministry of Education in England: 

... We have no hesitation in asserting that the prime 
factor in the educational process is the sufficient supply 
of qualified teachers. The best education can only be 
given by the best teachers. The profession must be made 
competitively attractive with other professions. This is 
a basic and imperative necessity. 

The last sentence applies as much to American as to 
English education. Perhaps improvement of the pro- 
fessional preparation of administrators will impress 


this on future administrators.—I. L. K. 


THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
APPOINTS RETIRED PROFESSORS 

Hans Simons, president, New School for Social 
Research (New York 11), has announced the appoint- 
ment of ten professors who have retired from ten lead- 
ing educational institutions to serve on the panel of 
retired scholars as the first project of the Alvin John- 
Fund. Dr. 
Johnson, president emeritus of the New School, on his 


son The fund, established in honor of 
seventy-fifth birthday in 1949, has as its prime pur- 
pose the exploration of new and hopeful directions 
Each of the 
a recognized authority in his field, will offer a course 


in higher adult education. ten professors, 
running for 15 weeks and open to all students regard- 
less of previous academic background. 

The members of the panel and the subjects they will 
teach are: 

John Fitch, authority on industrial relations, member 
of the faculty (1916-46), New York School of Social 
Work, Columbia 
Arnold Gesell, 


rela- 
(1911-48), 


University, course on industrial 


tions; founder and director 
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Yale University Psychological Clinic (now Clinie of Child 
Development), and (since 1948) research associate, child 
vision research, Yale School of Medicine; Nelson P. Mead, 
historian, professor (1920-50), City College (New York), 
course on American history; Cornelia L. Meigs, novelist, 
professor of English, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, course 
on serious writing; Edwin Mims, professor of English 
(1928-42), Vanderbilt University (Nashville, Tenn.), 
course on the South in American literature; Harry Gun- 
nison Brown, professor of economies (since 1918), Uni- 
versity of Missouri, course on public finance of today; 
Alfred E. Cohn, leading heart specialist (1911-44), 
Rockefeller Institute, course on public health; Albert 
Guerard, professor of general literature (1925-46), Stan- 
ford University, course on 100 years of French culture; 
Edward Kasner, Adrian Professor of Mathematics (1937- 
49), Columbia University, course on mathematics for the 
layman; and Thomas Reed Powell, professor of law 
(1925-49), Harvard University, course on the American 


Constitution. 


The project was originated by Dr. Johnson who 
described it as 


a pilot-project to prove to the educational world that, 
for higher adult education, there is a wonderful resource 
in professors in retirement. Adult students want to work 
with men of maturity, and scholars of maturity are eager 


to reach the adult public. 


THREE NEW COLLEGE PROFESSORSHIPS 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Rosert M. HuTcuins, chancellor, the University of 
Chicago, announced on August 1 that three professor- 
ships, “comparable in distinction and salary to the 
distinguished-service professorships provided in grad- 
uate study,” would be established in the College this 
autumn. Creation of the special professorships, 
which will recognize ability in teaching, was made 
possible by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York that provides funds with which to initiate 
the program and carry it for three years. The uni- 
versity thereafter will continue these professorships 
and others that will be added during the next two 
years. In announcing the professorships, Chancellor 
Hutchins said: 


Undergraduate education has been a primary interest 
of the University of Chicago since the days of Dr. Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper. The effort and progress that have 
been made at this level since the college was reorganized 
in 1930 have required the development of college teachers 
who are specialists in this field. 

The generosity of an alumnus has made it possible since 
1938 to reward three outstanding College teachers each 
year with prizes of $1,000 each. But until the present 
time we have had no continuing recognition of skill in 
teaching such as we have had in the graduate divisions 
and the professional schools in the form of distinguished 
service professorships. 
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The new College professorships are an indication that 
the university regards excellence in teaching and planning 
of liberal education for undergraduates as of equal im. 
portance with excellence in research. 


THE JURY FOR THE FREEDOMS 
FOUNDATION SCHOOL AWARDS 

Unper date of July 27 Freedoms Foundation, Ine., 
announced the panel of jurors chosen to consider the 
programs that teach children the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American way of life submitted by 
schools and school systems across the country for 
awards totaling $60,000. Seventy-five programs will 
be selected, and a teacher and pupil from each win- 
ning school or school system will receive a trip to the 
headquarters of the foundation at Valley Forge (Pa.) 
and a “Freedom Library,” consisting of materials on 
the American way of life chosen by the superintend- 
ents of the 10 schools of the highest rating. (For 
discussions of the awards, see SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
April 29 and June 10.) The jury, which will spend 
a number of weeks at Valley Forge evaluating the 
programs prior to the presentation of the awards in 
November, comprises eight state supreme court jus- 
tices and thirteen executive officers of national patri- 
otie and service organizations as fellows: 


Glenn Terrell, justice, Florida: Alfred Budge, justice, 
Idaho; Porter Sims, chief justice, Kentucky; Carl V. 
Weygandt, chief justice, Ohio; W. H. Duckworth, chief 
justice, Georgia; Charles H. Thompson, chief justice, 
Illinois; J. E. Hickman, chief justice, Texas; Roger I. 
MeDonough, justice, Utah; Claude B. Hellman, vice-presi- 
dent, Kiwanis International; Harold P. Nutter, vice-presi- 
dent, Lions International; Gertrude G. Huitt, president, 
Soroptomist International ; Corinne V. Loomis, past-presi- 
dent, Altrusa International; Katherine Maddux, past- 
president, Zonta International; Mrs. Thomas W. Streeter, 
president, National Society of Colonial Dames; Cornelia 
L. Van R. Strong, member, Board of Governors, National 
Society Descendents of Signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence; Mrs. William A. Haggard, president-general, 
United Daughters of the Confederacy; Charles R. Bare- 
foot, past-commander-in-chief, Spanish War Veterans; 
Mrs. James B. Patton, president-general, National So- 
ciety Daughters of the American Revolution; Loren E. 
Souers, past-president-general, National Society Sons of 
the American Revolution; Hatley Norton Mason, Jr., 
adjutant-in-chief, Sons of Confederate Veterans; and 
Vice Admiral Leland P. Lovette, director of public rela- 
tions, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


Preliminary classification and screening of the many 
programs entered will be done by an advisory panel 
that includes: 

E. B. Stevens, professor emeritus of education, Uni- 
versity of Washington (Seattle 5); Wade E. Miller, 
superintendent of schools, Middletown (Ohio); Walter 
H. Magill, professor emeritus of education, University 
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f Pennsylvania; Kenneth H. Sheldon, Civie Education 
et, Cambridge (Mass.); J. Davis Hill, superintend- 


f schools, Galveston (Tex.); the Reverend Joseph 
Krug, principal, Archbishop Stepinac High School, 
tite Plains (N. Y.) ; Harold A. Shaterian, superintend- 
mt of schools, Sussex (N. J.); Gerald A. Beierschmitt, 
superintendent of schools, Mt. Carmel (Pa.); William 
wkrey, principal, Michael Arnold School, Philadel- 
- and Paul Wamsley, secretary, Board of Education, 


aid. 


ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES 
TO HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 

THE annual meeting of the Association of Urban 
Universities will be held in Cleveland, on October 30. 
The day’s program will be opened with an informal 
breakfast round-table discussion led by Paul Douglass, 
president, the American University. A symposium 
describing services in higher education to the com- 
munity of Cleveland will be presented by the three 


Notes and News 
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presidents of local institutions—John S. Millis, West- 
ern Reserve University; Edward Hodnett, Fenn Col- 
lege; and T. Keith Glennan, Case Institute of Tech- 
“News Notes from Washington, 1950,” a talk 
on current educational developments, will be presented 


nology. 


by Francis J. Brown, staff associate, American Council 
“Industry Looks at the Product” will 
be the subject of a discussion by M. M. Boring, man- 


on Edueation. 


ager, technical personnel division, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, and L. J. Fletcher, director of 
training and community relations, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. Peoria (Ill.). 
man, commandant, Industrial College of the Armed 


Major General Arthur H. Vana- 


Forces, Washington (D. C.), will diseuss “Education 
and National Security.” The address at the dinner 
meeting will be given by James R. Killian, Jr., presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who will 
speak on “Technological Education and the Com- 
munity.” 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending August 21: 6. 


{ppointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Very Reverend Edward G. Jacklin, S.J., for- 
merly dean, College of Arts, Georgetown University 
(Washington, D. C.), was installed, August 15, as 
president, St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia), suc- 
ceeding the Very Reverend John J. Long, 8.J., whose 
appointment was reported in ScHoo, anpD Society, 
August 26, 1944. 

William H. Mandrey, formerly president, Arnold 
College for Hygiene and Physical Education (Mil- 
ford, Conn.), has been named president, New England 
College (Henniker, N. H.), to sueceed Laurie D. Cox, 
the first incumbent, who retired at the close of the 
academic year. 

Alton G. Kloss, director of admissions and place- 
ment, Thiel College (Greenville, Pa.), has been ap- 
pointed superintendent, Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind (Pittsburgh), to succeed B. S. Joice 
when he retires after 28 years of service. 


Frederick K. Miller, formerly assistant to the presi- 
dent, Lebanon Valley College (Annville, Pa.), has 
been elected acting president, to serve until a successor 
to the late Reverend Clyde Alvin Lynch, whose death 
was reported in ScHoo. anp Society, August 12, can 
be chosen. 


Clarke H. Rowe, a member of the business-research 


staff, Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce, has been 
appointed assistant to the president of Ripon ( Wis.) 





College, Clark G. Kuebler, to sueceed Harry A. Cody, 
Jr., whose appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, November 16, 1946, and who resigned, Au- 
gust 1, to accept the secretaryship of the Ripon Knit- 
ting Works. Estelita Soldanha of Portuguese East 
India has been named assistant professor of psy- 
chology and chairman of the department; Charles A. 
White, assistant professor of speech and coach of 
forensics; and Oliver S. Owen, instructor in biology. 
Lt. Col. William G. Davidson, Jr., has been appointed 
professor of military science and tacties. 


Henry M. Helgen, Jr., formerly assistant counselor in 
men’s residence halls, University of Colorado, has as- 
sumed new duties as dean of men, Augustana College 
(Sioux Falls, S. Dak.). 


Christine K. Wells, associate dean of students, 
Lynchburg (Va.) College, has succeeded Jacob H. 
Cunningham in the deanship. Dr. Cunningham, 
whose appointment was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, December 6, 1947, has accepted a post as 
dean, William Woods College (Fulton, Mo.). 


Edward M. Carter, formerly dean of men, Park Col- 
lege (Parkville, Mo.), has been appointed dean, 
Bloomfield (N. J.) College and Seminary. 


Ollie Gardner Ritchie, chairman of the division of 
general education, Walter Hervey Junior College 
(New York 23), will assume additional duties, Sep- 
tember 1, as dean of women. 

Edwin H. Armstrong, of Salem (Ore.), has been ap- 
pointed associate director of financial development, 
Willamette University (Salem). 
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Thelma Eaton, associate professor of library sci- 
ence, University of Illinois, has been named acting 
assistant director of the Library School to serve dur- 
ing the leave of absence granted to Harold Lancour, 
assistant director. Dr. Lancour is “the first librarian 
to be awarded a research grant under the Fulbright 
Act” and will spend the academie year 1950-51 in 
England making a comparative study of English and 
American methods of training librarians. Charles 
Harvey Brown, whose retirement as librarian, lowa 
State College (Ames), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, July 13, 1947, has been appointed visiting 
professor in the Library School for the first semester. 


John J. De Cicco, formerly associate professor of 
mathematics, Illinois Institute of Technology (Chi- 
cago 16), whose appointment as visiting professor of 
mathematies and acting chairman of the department, 
De Paul (Chicago), was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Socrery, August 20, 1949, has been 


University 


named professor of mathematics and chairman of the 
W. B. Cation, of the State College of 
Washington (Pullman), has been appointed assistant 


department. 


professor of mathematies. 


Rose Marie Grentzer, whose appointment as director 
of teacher education, Julliard School of Music (New 
York 27), was reported in ScHoon aNp Society, June 
1, 1946, has been named professor of musie¢ education 
and chairman of the department, Oberlin (Ohio) Con- 
servatory of Music. 


John Hohenberg, first American to be assigned to 
the UN as a correspondent, has been appointed to a 
professorship in the Graduate School of Journalism, 
Columbia University. 


F. Burton Jones, associate professor of mathematics, 
the University of Texas, has been named to a pro- 
fessorship in the University of North Carolina. 


Lt. Col. Byron B. Webb has been appointed profes- 
sor of air science and tactics and commanding officer 
of the Air Foree ROTC, Tulane University (New 
Orleans 18), to sueceed Colonel Frank L. Wood, Jr., 
whose appointment was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, June 19, 1948, and who has been assigned 
to the Armed Forces Staff College (Norfolk, Va.). 


Charles B. Fawcett, formerly chairman of the de- 
partment of geography, University College (London), 
has been appointed visiting professor of humane 
geography, Clark University (Worcester, Mass.). 
Paul F. Marble, associate professor of English, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence for graduate 
study. 


Dorothy M. Stone, of the University of Manchester 
(England), has been named Mary Whiton Calkins 
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Visiting Professor of Mathematics, Wellesley (Mass, 


College. 


The Reverend R. Eugene Gilmore, pastor of th; 
First Congregational Church of Hyde Park, Boston, 
has been appointed lecturer in philosophy and soci. 
ology, Northeastern University (Boston 15), and wil] 
assume his new duties, September 1. 


The Reverend Thomas Archie Stone, assistant mip. 
ister, National Presbyterian Church, Washington (D 
C.), has been appointed professorial lecturer in re- 
ligion, the George Washington University (Washing. 
ton 6). 
of the department of religion, will offer for the first 
time at the opening of the academic year a class in 


Lawrence Daniel Foikemer, executive officer 


“Classies of Religious Literature.” 


Carl D. Sassaman, former instructor in instrumental 
music, Meyersdale (Pa.) High School, will assum 
new duties, September 7, as associate professor of 
music, Adrian (Mich.) College. 


Robert F. Kingsbury has been appointed instructo 
in physics, Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.). 


Eleanor Frances Dolan, academic dean and professo: 
of political science, Flora Stone Mather College, West- 
ern Reserve University, has been named higher-educa- 
tion associate on the national staff of the American 
Association of University Women. 


Robert W. Eaves, executive secretary, National Com- 
mission on Safety Education, NEA, has been elected 
secretary, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, to sueceed Kva G. Pinkston who will 
retire, September 1, to emeritus status after a long 
period of service. 


F. Gordon Boyce, whose appointment as assistant 
to the president of Colgate University (Hamilton, 
N. Y.), was reported in ScHoon anv Society, July 
20, 1946, has been appointed president and director, 
the Experiment in International Living, Putney (Vt.). 


The following officers of the National Council of 
Independent Schools were elected at the annual meet- 
ing, July 6-7: E. Francis Bowditch, headmaster, Lake 
Forest (Ill.) Academy, chairman; William L. W. 
Field, 75 Vose’s Lane, Milton (Mass.), chairman emer- 
itus; Thompson Webb, headmaster, Webb School of 
California (Claremont), vice-chairman; Henry H. 
Welles, headmaster, New Canaan (Conn.) Country 
School, secretary-treasurer; and William E. Scott, 
dean of new students, the University of Chicago, chair- 
man, Commission on Relations with Higher Edu- 
cation. 


The Country Day School Headmasters’ Association 
of the United States elected the following officers for 
1950-51 at a recent meeting: John F. Gummere, head- 
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aster, William Penn Charter School (Philadelphia), 


president; Marshall L. Umpleby, headmaster, Engle- 
wood (N. J.) School for Boys, vice-president; James 
M. Hubball, Buckley School (New York 21), secre- 
tary; and John R. Webster, headmaster, Greenwich 
Conn.) Country Day School, treasurer. 


Emilie G. Sargent, executive director, Visiting Nurse 
Association, Detroit, has been elected president, Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing, Ine., 


to sueceed Ruth W. Hubbard. 


Herold C. Hunt, superii tendent of schools, Chicago 
has been elected national chairman, Commission on 
Edueational Organizations, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, to succeed Theodore D. Rice, 
professor of extension and secondary education, New 
York University. Harry J. Carman, dean emeritus, 


Columbia College, Columbia University, has been 


Herbert L. Seamans 
is national director of the commission’s activities. 


named national vice-chairman. 


Officers for 1950-51 of the Washington Chapter, 
American Political Science Association are: Franklin 
L. Burdette, professor of political science and gov- 
president; W. 


Brooke Graves, Library of Congress, first vice-presi- 


ernment, University of Maryland, 
dent; Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, chairman of the de- 
partment of political science, the American Univer- 
sity (Washington, D. C.), second vice-president, and 
Vineent J. Browne, assistant professor of government, 
Howard University (Washington, D. C.), seeretary- 
William H. Roberts, the Catholie Univer- 
sity of America (Washington, D. C.), and George L. 
Millikan, staff member of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, were elected to membership in the 
council. 


treasurer. 


Recent Deaths 

Omer M. Lebel, instructor in Romance languages, 
City College (New York), died, August 12, at the age 
Mr. Lebel had taught at Mich- 
igan State College (East Lansing), Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York University, and Columbus (Ohio) 
Academy before going to City College in 1930. 


of sixty-two years. 


Charles Metcalf Allen, professor emeritus of hy- 
draulie engineering, Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic 
Institute, died, August 15, at the age of seventy-eight 
years. Professor Allen had served the institute as 
instruetor in mechanical engineering (1894-1902), as- 
sistant professor of experimental engineering (1902- 
06), professor (1906-09), and professor of hydraulic 
engineering (1909-45). 


Sheffield 


Scientifie School, Yale University, succumbed to a 


tharles yde Warren, dean emeritus, 
Charles Hyde W 1 t 


heart attack, August 16, at the age of seventy-three 
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Warren had served as instructor in 


mineralogy (1900-01), Sterling Professor of Geology 


years. Dean 
(1922-38), professor of mineralogy (1938-45), and 
dean (1922-45), Sheffield Scientific School, and chair- 
man, division of science, and mathematics master 
(1938-45), Trumbull College, Yale University; and as 
(1900-04), pro- 
fessor (1904-09), associate professor (1909-12), pro- 
fessor (1912-22), Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology. 


instructor in mineralogy assistant 


Madeleine Seymour Loomis, instructor in special 


education, Teachers College, Columbia 
died, August 16. Miss Loomis had served as teacher 
Braille for the American Red Cross 
(1919-22), Providence (R.I.), and (1922), New York 
City, and organizer (1919) and director (1919-27) 
She joined the staff of Teach- 


ers College in 1935 as an instructor in the reading 


University, 


of classes in 


of classes in Chicago. 


and writing of Braille. 


(1919) 
International Edueation, died, 
Dr. 
Duggan had served as instructor in political science 
(1896-98), assistant professor (1898-1914), and pro- 
fessor (1914-27), City College (New York), and di- 
rector of the institute (1919-46). 
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ANGEL, JUVENAL L., AND ROBERT J. DIXON. 
Tests and Drills in Spanish Grammar. Pp. 216. Latin- 
American Institute Press, 900 Park Avenue, New York 
21. 41950. $1.60. 

This grammar book, with the two conversation books which 
accompany it, aims at giving students more than a mere 
reading knowledge of Spanish. 


founder and director 


Stephen Duggan, 
emeritus, Institute of 


August 18, at the age of seventy-nine years. 





JOHN L., JR., AND GORDON W. 
HEWES. Atomic Attack: A Manual for Survival. 
Pp. 55. Culver Products Company, 3631 Eastham 
Drive, Culver City, Calif. 1950. $1.00. 

This manual is sponsored and released for publication by 
the Council on Atomic Implication at the University of 
Southern California. 


BALDERSTON, 


a 
Wuthering Heights. Pp. iv+343. 
Illustrated. Globe Company, Ine., 175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10. 1950. $1.76, quantity rates. 


Adapted for schools by Ruby Withers and edited by Mark 
Neville. 


BRONTE, EMILY. 


oO 
Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational 
Education to the Office of Education Division of Voca 
tional Education. Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1949. 


Pp. 74. FSA, Office of Education, Division of Voea- 
tional Education, Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 
* 
Fourth Report of the International Labor Organization 
to the United Nations. Pp. v+345. International 


Labor Offiee, 1825 Jefferson Place, 
6,D. C. 1950. $1.75. 


N.W., Washington 
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Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. Pp. vii+ 162 


Division of Surveys and Field Services, George Pea- 
: 1950. 


body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
50 cents. 
This publication brings up to date four previous lists; it 
contains about 2,000 entries, more than half of which are 
new publications. 

o 


LAZARUS, ARNOLD LESLIE. 
Pp. 160. Globe Book Company, Inc., New 
1950. $2.00, quantity rates. 

A handbook of grammar, composition, and speech; a 
ence to literature and a guide to vocabulary-building, 
ing, and research. 


Your English 
tiga 


LEGRIS, ROBERT. ‘‘Science Laboratories in Need.’’ 
UNESCO Publication No. 268. Pp. 23. Illustrated. 
Columbia University Press, New York 27. 1950. 15 
cents. | 
War destroyed tens of thousands of schools 
never had enough of them to educate itself 
needed, time is needed, and materials are needed. 


and the world 
Money is 


o> 
ORME, RHODA. Counseling in Residence Halls. Pp. 
x + 143. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27. 1950. $2.50. 
This book suggests ways in which heads of college resi- 
dence halls may meet the needs of students through coun- 
seling. While it has been written with women’s dormi- 
tories in mind, much of its content could apply equally weil 
to work in men’s dormitories. 
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STEVENSON, ROBERT LOUIS. Kidnapped. Pp, 

vili+ 227. Illustrated. Globe Book Company, Ine, 

New York 10. 1950. $1.68, quantity rates. 

Adapted for schools by Ruth T. King and Hilton D. King 
° 


Vocational Advisory Committees: Improving Vocational 

Programs through Increased Use of Advisory Commit. 
Pp. 39. American Vocational Association, Ine, 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. ¢ 
1950. 25 cents. 


tees. 


The Other Day: The World 
The Macmillan Company, New 


WHIPPLE, DOROTHY. 
of a Child. Pp. 196. 
York 11. 1950. $2.50. 
The author's story of her first twelve years captures to 
perfection the intense world of childhood. 

e 

‘* Women in the Federal Service: Part II. Occupational 
Information.’’ Bulletin No. 230, Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor. Pp. v+ 87. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 25 cents. 

a 

ZWEIG, FERDINAND. Economic Ideas; A Study of 

Historical Perspectives. Pp. 197. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

New York 11. 1950. $2.25. 

The history of economic thought, like all other history, 

needs to be rewritten for every generation—not only be- 

cause another chapter which has enriched our experience 
needs to be added to its books, but because the remainder 
nee-ls to be interpreted anew. 








FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Aa 
7 


College Secondary 


University Elementary 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 











The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Dignified, professional, efficient service. 
Correspondence invited. Member 


N. A. T. A. 




















THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, 


INC. 


JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
Executive Director. Association of American Colleges 


Cincinnati. GUY E. SNAVELY 


Dean. Graduate Schoo] of Education, Harvard University 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 


ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University 











